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church" to the years of persecution with a feeling for martyrs like 
that of Homer for heroes, of the Middle Ages for wonder-working 
saints. 24 He depicts their sufferings, however, not simply as the 
material for heroic biography, but as forming the subject of a 
glorious page of history, that of the great "peaceful struggle" by 
which the Kingdom of the Messiah was to take its place among and 
above the powers of this world. The martyrs of Palestine are fight- 
ing the Punic wars for the kingdom of Christ. 

It was reserved for a greater intellect — that of Augustine — to 
carry this conception to its final form. But the outlines of Au- 
gustine's City of God are already visible in the opening chapters 
of the Ecclesiastical History, as its foundations were placed by 
Eusebius's master, Origen. The Messiah is not a recent Christ, but 
comes to us from the beginning of the world, witnessed to by Moses 
and the prophets. And when "in recent times" Jesus came, the 
new nation which appeared was not new but old, the Nation of 
God's own Providence — Christian and universal. The paean of the 
victorious Church is sounded at the opening of its first history: 
"A nation confessedly not small and not dwelling in some remote 
corner of the earth, but the most numerous and pious of all nations, 
indestructible and unconquerable, because it always receives assist- 
ance from God." 25 This is the historical prologue to the City 
of God. Jambs T. Shotwbll. 

Columbia University. 



SPAULDING'S FREEDOM OF THE REASON 

TN his recent volume, The New Rationalism, Professor Spaulding 
-*- advances the freedom of reason as one of the chief hypotheses 
of the New Realism. To him the rationalism of Neo-Realism appears 
fundamental to its realism; and rationalism consists essentially in 
the recognition of the sovereign autonomy of reason. Rationalism, 
according to Mr. Spaulding, is the position that acknowledges reason 
as "the court of last resort" (p. 79) and subjects all experience (in- 
cluding reason itself) to the test of reason. Neo-Realism, Mr. 
Spaulding seeks to show, is essentially such a rationalism, presup- 
posing the freedom of reason. The importance of Neo-Realism con- 
sists in its discovery of a body of common principles universally pre- 
supposed by rational thought. These common principles, from which 
all philosophical systems are logically derived, are such principles 

24 Cf. Heinrioi, op. tit., p. 3. 
as B. E., I., chap. 3. 
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as withstand the criticism of reason by being affirmed in their very 
denial. Thus the ground of the autonomy of reason is recognized 
in the self-presupposing character of its postulates. 

Among the presuppositions of reason is one of special signifi- 
cance, viz., the principle of the independent relation between know- 
ing and the object which is known. It is through this postulate that 
Mr. Spaulding's Rationalism becomes Realism. For the principle 
of the independence of cognition and its object (which is, moreover, 
empirically confirmed) involves both Realism and a narrower type 
of Rationalism (p. xviii). The presupposition that cognition neither 
creates nor affects its object implies both the independent reality of 
facts of the senses and the equally independent reality of facts 
of the reason divorced from nature and evolution (p. vii). It 
is reason with this narrowed significance, as a non-natural prin- 
ciple opposed to the world of sense, that plays the role of free reason 
in Mr. Spaulding's book. "With the conversion of his Rationalism 
into Realism, the self-affirming autonomy of reason gives place to 
the negative freedom of Realism, the so-called independence of 
reason from the natural world. 

But let us turn to Mr. Spaulding's own statement of his views. 
"Reason is free," says Spaulding, "in the sense that it is neither 
lawless nor yet causally determined by preceding psychical processes 
in the individual and the race, but that it follows whither it is led by 
the implicative structure of reality" (p. 427). Here reason is free 
in three senses: (1) it is not guided by caprice, but is law-abiding 
(whether or not it has the principle of law within itself) ; (2) reason 
can not be satisfactorily interpreted as causally determined by pre- 
ceding natural processes; (3) reason is led by implication so far as 
this relation is present in the real. 

We may begin with a consideration of the second : that reason is 
free of causal determination by the facts of its development. This 
independence, though stated specifically with regard to the psychical, 
would obviously apply no less to the physical antecedents of reason. 
On this view, reason is independent of its entire phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic history, both psychical and physical. Indeed the very 
function of reason presupposes that it is the criterion of itself, an 
organ capable of testing its own development, and hence logically 
fundamental to its history. But attention must be called to the fact 
that Mr. Spaulding is wrong in assuming the relation between reason 
and its history to be one of asymmetrical independence. Reason and 
its development reciprocally involve and presuppose each other. 
For reason, in fulfilling its function of criticism over the worlds 
from which it emerges in the historical process, hereby admits that 
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only as a product of these worlds and presupposing them does reason 
gain a meaning. On the other hand, reason is no less essentially 
the ground of nature, for only reason reveals the meaning of nature. 

But Mr. Spaulding holds reason to be free from determination 
by the facts of its development on the further ground that universal 
causation is a "self-contradictory" hypothesis. In undertaking to 
postulate universal causation, we find ourselves apparently free to 
choose between causation and freedom as the basis of reasoning. 
This fundamental freedom to choose our assumption disproves uni- 
versal causation, and shows freedom of reason to be the only "self- 
confirming" postulate (p. 392). Our objection to Spaulding's argu- 
ment, however, is that it involves no more than a disguised appeal to 
immediate feeling. It falls back upon the psychological feeling of 
indeterminism 1 as the criterion for resolving the disjunction between 
causation and freedom, and hence entirely begs the question. Psy- 
chological immediacy and not the self-presupposing character of 
freedom is made the basis of argument. 

Another consideration urged by Spaulding against the causal 
dependency of reason is the claim that reason is too unique, too indi- 
vidual a stratum of reality to be deducible from lower strata. 
Though the world of reason is undeniably built upon the worlds of 
physics, chemistry, biology, etc., it yet remains distinct from all these 
realms. Reason superimposes upon them a specific, non-additive 
form of organization, involving properties quite different from the 
properties of the worlds on which it supervenes. Because reason is 
such a whole, possessing properties unlike those of its constituent 
parts, reason must be causally independent of its parts, i. e., causally 
independent of the worlds which serve it as genetic base. In Mr. 
Spaulding's words, "no lower level causally determines any higher 
level" (p. 449). But such a statement can not escape challenge. 
"While it may be admitted that reason can not be adequately in- 
terpreted in terms of naturalistic processes, yet certainly these 
processes throw light on the nature of reason. Again, reason does 
not fail to conform to the laws of the worlds below it ; causal inde- 
pendence can not be claimed as absence of conformity. On the con- 
trary, reason fulfills not only the laws of lower levels, but laws of 
its own in addition. The autonomy of reason, moreover, is grounded 
in the very interdependence of reason with the strata below it. 
These lower worlds furnish reason the material on which to act. 
The freedom of an isolated, independent reason would be entirely 
formal and meaningless. Only by accepting the lower worlds as 

i The opposite immediate feeling of being determined, of course, could be 
cited equally well both as psychological fact and as the necessary assumption of 
our very ability to conceive universal causation. 
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organic content does reason gain a realm over which to exert its 
sovereign authority. By the power of criticism reason proves its 
sovereignty, sitting in judgment of the worlds and revealing to them 
wherein they are partial and inadequate. Reason shows itself 
"higher" than the realms of physics, chemistry and biology by 
manifesting itself both as inclusive of these worlds and as their 
true ground and presupposition. Yet while outflanking them with 
criticism, reason remains none the less dependent upon these worlds. 
Mr. Spaulding to the contrary, lower levels do determine the higher; 
only the lower levels in turn are outflanked and determined by the 
higher. Thus reason, while determined by the worlds below it, in 
turn includes these worlds and manifests itself as their fundamental 
presupposition. 

Even granting that reason introduces a new organization with 
unique properties, the question remains how this excludes the possi- 
bility of explaining reason as causally determined by worlds of 
simpler organization. Wholes may be granted qualitative specificity, 
yet be regarded none the less as deductive combinations of their 
parts. The theorems of geometry, for instance, are wholes with 
unique properties, yet they are deducible from a handful of primi- 
tive axioms and postulates. Indeed Spaulding 's denial of the possi- 
bility of deducing the higher from the lower stands in odd contradic- 
tion to certain accepted principles of Realism. Realism has gen- 
erally maintained that parts are fundamental to the whole, and the 
whole dependent upon the parts. Reason, as represented by Spaul- 
ding, is a specific whole formed of certain constituents: physical, 
chemical, biological, etc. One would naturally infer that the with- 
drawal of any of these constituent parts would wreck the complex 
relation which is reason. But such apparently is not the case. The 
organization remains whether the material parts come or go (p. 
449). Reason presumably would remain, though the worlds below 
it should disappear. This independence constitutes its freedom. 
Yet such a doctrine is directly counter to Realism's principle of the 
dependence of whole on part. 

A similar difficulty is involved in Spaulding 's advocacy of 
analysis in situ. This is a method by which it is claimed wholes 
can be analyzed into parts without falsification. The question 
naturally arises : why can not reason be reduced to its elements by 
such analysis and subsequently restored to wholeness? Mr. Spaul- 
ding would answer apparently that analysis is only inductive and 
empirical. Analysis dissects into parts, but is unable to recombine 
them and deduce the whole. Accordingly the relation between 
higher and lower levels of the real can only be discovered empirically 
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(p. 449). Against this, it must be contended that there is no induc- 
tion without deduction, no analysis without synthesis. Kant's 
analytic regressus to presuppositions (a method to which Mr. Spaul- 
ding is not inconsiderably indebted) involved no less a transcendental 
deduction. Did not Mr. Spaulding himself apply his analytic 
method to deductive purposes, his argument would come to naught. 
Only by assuming the conclusions of his inductive analyses to be 
deductions is he able to claim their universal validity. Mere 
analysis, for instance, could not show universal causation to be a self- 
refuting concept. Though the presupposition of causation is free- 
dom, so far as analysis goes the presupposition (freedom) and the 
conclusion (causation) are independent. Freedom and causation 
simply belong to different loci of the real. Analysis would have no 
right to deduce a necessary connection between the two; nor could 
there be any sense in holding that one contradicts the other. Only 
when supplemented by deduction, does analysis become adequate to 
the study of the real. 

Lastly then, Spaulding can not prove the independence of reason 
from its development by citing empirical evidence for non-causal 
relations. It is true that the methods and results of the exact sci- 
ences furnish instances of relations other than causal; while by 
analysis in situ entities are studied in isolation from their historical 
setting with apparent success. But empirical induction from a 
finite number of cases can never achieve deductive certainty. 
Further, the method of analysis in situ or ideal elimination can 
never attain complete truth because it overlooks the unreality of 
abstraction. Consciousness has a certain psychological power of 
free postulation, by which it can ignore its own origin (p. 457) and 
assume things "as if" they were different than they are. This 
psychological indeterminism is the basis of analysis in situ. But 
reason knows well enough that the change or withdrawal of parts 
in a real whole never leaves the whole unaffected. To overlook the 
unreality of abstraction and to accept hypothetical freedom is to 
fall back on the play of imagination and indeterminism. It is to 
ignore the self-affirmative power of the mind which is the true 
nature of freedom. Our conclusion is that Spaulding has failed to 
show that reason is independent of determination by its historical 
development. Freedom in this sense is found to lack the objective 
and logical foundation which reason demands. 

But Mr. Spaulding claims freedom of reason of another kind: 
viz., reason is free to follow the implicative structure of reality. 
Reason must be free, because only on this assumption can we explain 
its peculiar function of discovering implications (p. 392). "The 
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function of discovering implications is reason's peculiar quale" 
(p. 393). The performance of this function involves more than an 
acceptance of bondage to the objective order. Though reason acts 
"in accordance" with the characteristics of objects at a certain level, 
it is never causally determined by a necessity in the objects. Reason 
is only "inherently determined" by its own nature. For Realism, 
this amounts to saying that reason is determined by its own free 
power of indeterminism. For the nature of reason seems to con- 
sist in freedom to postulate and to shift at will from one universe of 
discourse to another. Behind reasoning and its objects remains the 
psychological freedom to postulate and to choose, just as behind 
sense-data is presupposed the selective activity of perception. 
Hence although all mention of subjectivity is ruled out, the principle 
of psychological indeterminism guides reason in its discovery of 
implications in reality. 

The limited scope of implication in the objective order requires 
the assumption of indeterminism as a supplementary principle. 
' ' Implication . . . seems to subsist between some propositions, but not 
. . . among all" (p. 413). Threads of objective necessity do not hold 
throughout the universe. Truth is one system, according to Spauld- 
ing, only in the sense that it is composed of consistent truths; and 
consistency means no more than the "givenness of the co-presence" 
of truths together (p. 490). Truths are not necessarily implicative 
or constitutive of each other (pp. 427-428). Hence where threads 
of implication break down, reason would seem obliged to fall back 
on a principle of groundless selection in choosing a new universe of 
discourse. Indeterminism would be called in to supplement im- 
plication. 

The discovery of indeterminism at the root of reason, as repre- 
sented by Spaulding, makes it impossible to say why the relation 
between reasoning and its objects should not be entirely arbitrary. 
If the terms of the relation are subject to free postulation and selec- 
tion, what reason can there be for the relation itself remaining uni- 
form in different cases 1 Spaulding himself holds empirical analysis 
to have shown the relation between knowledge and its object to be 
one of functional correlation. But an empirical method can not 
furnish conclusive evidence. At the most, it only gives probability 
based on the number of particular cases examined. A multitude of 
other relations might subsist in other cases, or even fail to be brought 
to light in the cases examined. Again it is primarily a negative 
method. By showing the apparent impossibility of the causal rela- 
tion in a given instance, the presence of the functional relation is 
thereby wrongly assumed to be proved. 
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Moreover, Realism has failed to prove the independence of knowl- 
edge and its object. Realism's central doctrine of independence is 
based upon the "solution" which it offers of the ego-centric predica- 
ment. The "solution" is successful in exposing the fallacy of cer- 
tain idealists, who argue from the fact that everything known is in 
relation to consciousness, to the conclusion that consciousness is 
solely constitutive of the real. But thereupon Realism in turn 
commits the same fallacy — only drawing the opposite conclusion. 
The realist's error likewise consists in identifying relation with 
presence to consciousness; only he concludes that by a withdrawal 
of consciousness, knowledge and its object can be shown to be inde- 
pendent. Realism, being itself guilty of the ego-centric fallacy, 
thereby invalidates its proof of the independence of cognition and 
the object. Narrowed to rational knowledge, this means that reason- 
ing has not been shown to be independent of the object reasoned 
about. 

Finally, we may return to the first sense in which Spaulding 
claimed the freedom of reason: viz., that reason is law-abiding. 
According to our findings, the reason represented by the New 
Rationalism lacks the principle of logical self-determination or law 
within itself. It is not law-abiding in any true sense, because it is 
not rationally determined through itself. Indeterminism is every- 
where the presupposition of reason. It is represented as reason's 
essential nature. Not only is it necessary in the discovery of im- 
plications, but where implication breaks down indeterminism is called 
in to choose new postulates for reason. Secondly, Realism has de- 
stroyed all possible autonomy or unity of reason through its sharp 
division of the acts from the objects of reason. Reason is divided 
into two independent series; while within these series, each term is 
independent of every other. Such endless pluralism arising from 
the realist's distinction between the acts and objects of reason must 
prove fatal to any conception of a unified, self-determined freedom. 
Lastly, the realist can not hold reason to be law-abiding because for 
him it is never a completely implicative whole, and hence never 
truly "self -affirming." Though he may point out that reason fol- 
lows the law of its own positive peculiarities, this is not the same as 
determination by itself as a whole, which is freedom. For the 
realist, reason can never have true autonomy or self-determination 
because it can never be a completely implicative system. Implica- 
tion always breaks down at some point; hence the laws of reason 
flow either from certain peculiarities of the parts or from a fountain 
of indeterministic psychical activity introduced as a vis a t ergo. 

Our conclusion is that the reason represented in Mr. Spaulding 's 
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Realism can never have autonomy or freedom as a universal prin- 
ciple. The truth of this follows from the fact that reason is never 
recognized by him as a completely implicative or self-affirming whole. 
According to Realism, the freedom of reason rests upon the claimed 
discovery of the independence of knowing and the object known. 
But a freedom based on independence particularizes reason and de- 
fines it by negation. Moreover the very relation of independence 
has not been satisfactorily proved by Realism. The only freedom 
left in which Realism can take refuge is psychological indeterminism, 
a freedom hardly worthy of the New Rationalism. 

Marie T. Collins. 
Wills College. 



A NOTE FOR THE HISTORY OF AFFECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 

IN the conclusion to Lange's monograph on the emotions, occurs 
the well-known passage on the relation of the emotional life 
to the vasomotor system. "It is to the vasomotor system," he says, 
"that we owe the whole emotional side of our psychic life, our joys 
and our sufferings, our hours of happiness and misery. Were our 
sense impressions not strong enough to excite its activity, we should 
go indifferently and apathetically through life. All impressions 
from the outer world would enrich our experience, increase our 
knowledge, but would move us neither to joy nor to anger, gloom, or 
fear." 1 In his notes to this passage he refers to Spinoza as one who 
most closely of his predecessors approached his theory and to 
Girolamo Bocalosi, a physiognomist, as a possible second. 

There is however in the obscure figure of J. J. Reich, a pupil of 
the famous G. E. Stahl, of Halle, an exponent of the close relation 
of the affective life of an individual to the condition of his body. 
But whereas the theory of Lange makes the vasomotor system the 
cause of the emotional phenomena, Reich believes that the emotional 
phenomena cause the disturbances in the body, not mere "ex- 
pression of emotions," but actual variations in the blood. 

At Halle in 1695 Reich submitted to the faculties a dissertation 
on the bodily effects of the emotions, Passionibus Animi Corpus 
Humcmi Varie Alterantibus. This piece of work has only the 
interest of being curious, and in outlining it here no pretense is made 
of having discovered anything of major importance. 

It proceeds by a show of deductive accuracy gained through 
Theorems and Corollaries, all backed up by legendary examples of 

i C. Lange, Die Gemuetsbetoegungen, 2te Aufl., tr. von H. Kurella, Wuertz- 
burg, Kurt Kabitzsch, 1910, p. 79. 



